A  SiMl'MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


j  Acting  to  aid  dofonse-area  schools,  the 

i  House  Education  &  Labor  Committee  last  week  approved 
^  a  measure  to  finance  school  facilities  in  communities 
i  teeming  with  federal  projects.  Unlike  the  school-aid 
clause  scratched  from  defense  housing  legislation,  the 
bill  limits  use  of  federal  money  to  public  schools,  and 
channels  it  through  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  not 
'  federal  housing  authorities. 

i 

Federal  support  of  medical  education  is 

due  for  debate  in  the  Senate.  Previously  sanctioned  by 
j  the  Senate  Labor  &  Welfare  Committee,  the  bill  (S.  337) 
offers  grants-in-aid  and  scholarships  for  education  in 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  dental  hygiene,  public 
health  work  and  nursing. 

A  House  measure  would  holster  nursing  education 
more  substantially.  Last  month  the  House  Interstate  & 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  completed  hearings  on 
H.  R.  910,  providing  $47,000,000  for  nursing  education 
:  alone.  Included:  scholarships,  and  grants  for  teacher- 
!  training,  courses  in  practical  nursing,  nurse  recruitment 
and  nursing  school  construction. 

Such  extensive  aid  is  unnecessary,  according  to  the 
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American  Medical  Association.  However,  it  goes  so  far 
as  to  sanction  federal  aid  for  nursing  school  facilities, 
for  a  publicity  campaign  to  bring  trained  nurses  back 
into  service,  and  for  scholarships  in  advanced  nursing. 
Real  bottleneck  in  the  nursing  profession,  the  AMA  in¬ 
sists,  is  shortage  of  qualified  teachers. 

(For  a  report  on  nursing  education  oSered  by  junior  colleges, 
see  CURRICULA.) 

t|aaker  State  solons  have  set  a  record, 

for  not  since  the  early  1840’s  have  they  met  so  long 
in  continuous  legislative  session.  The  issue  consuming 
time  involves  teachers.  The  House  wants  a  personal  in¬ 
come  tax  to  finance,  among  other  things,  bills  raising 
mandated  salary  schedules  and  increasing  state  appro¬ 
priations  for  schools;  but  the  Senate  is  in  no  mood  to 
tax  individual  incomes.  (For  news  of  a  school  law  passed 
during  the  session,  see  CURRICULA.) 

Basic  error  of  the  €■!  hill  lives  on  in  S.  1940, 
granting  educational  benefits  to  Korean  war  veterans, 
testified  Dr.  Edgar  Fuller,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  &  Public  Welfare  last  month. 
The  mistake  perpetuated:  veteran-training  measures  are 
labeled  “veterans’  legislation,”  to  be  handled  by  the 
Veterans  Administration;  they  should  be  considered  “edu¬ 
cational,”  to  be  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  state  education  agencies. 

Chief  state  school  officers  want  a  new  veterans’  edu¬ 
cation  law.  But  they  want  it  written  as  an  education 
measure.  They  want  aid  issued  in  the  form  of  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  channeled  through  education  authorities.  They 
want  a  minimum  of  federal  control. 

S.  1940,  they  say,  would  increase  federal  authority 
over  schools.  For  instance,  under  its  terms  (1)  schools 
not  accredited  by  state  education  departments  could  be 
approved  by  the  VA  for  veteran  study,  and  (2)  final 
say  on  whether  a  veteran  had  succeeded  or  failed  in  his 
school  work  would  be  up  to  the  Veterans  Administrator 
— thus  a  school  would  be  stripped  of  autonomy  in  de¬ 
ciding  to  whom  it  issues  credits. 

Rep.  Teague  (D.-Tex.),  chairman  of  a  committee  which 
has  delved  into  abuses  in  veteran  education,  also  wants 
a  vastly  different  bill.  The  one  he  has  in  mind  is  termed 
“self-policing,”  for  benefits  would  be  low,  and  would  be 
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paid  directly  to  students.  Since  veterans  would  have  to 
finance  a  sizable  share  of  their  schooling  themselves, 
few  would  be  tempted  to  seek  education  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  subsistence  checks. 

No  one  seems  to  think  much  of  the  proposed  plan  for 
veterans’  training;  hence,  the  committee  has  taken  no 
action.  A  wide  variety  of  alternate  schemes  has  been 
suggested,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a  national  scholarship 
system  for  able  youth  at  large. 

Imporfanoe  of  school  libraries  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Indiana  legislature.  This  year  it  passed 
legislation  establishing  a  permanent  Division  of  School 
Libraries  and  Teaching  Materials  within  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction.  (A  report  on  another  area 
paining  status  in  state  education  agencies  appears  in  RELIGION). 

Rise  in  postal  rates  will  not  affect  second-class 
mailings  of  nonprofit  educational  institutions,  nor  the 
postage  charge  on  periodicals  intended  for  classroom  in¬ 
struction.  Second-class  publications  of  schools  operated 
for  profit  also  may  escape  the  upped  ante.  The  House 
bill  says  “yes,”  but  the  Senate  bill  says  “no.” 

Should  federal  aid  be  granted  colleges? 

That  question  has  been  answered,  according  to  Dr.  James 
Earl  Russell,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Already,  he  says,  half  of  all  college  income  arrives  in 
checks  drawn  upon  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

In  Federal  Activities  in  Higher  Education  After  the 
Second  World  War  (King’s  Crown  Press),  Dr.  Russell 
reports  that  colleges  collected  $.‘>00,()()0,R00  from  the 
federal  government  in  the  “typical”  postwar  year — $330,- 
000,000  on  GI  bill  payments,  $100,000,000  on  research 
contracts,  the  rest  through  direct  grants  or  in  payment 
for  special  training  programs. 

Although  government  subsidy  of  colleges  is  dropping 
as  the  current  GI  bill  expires,  federal  support  of  higher 
education  is  here  to  stay.  Dr.  Russell  believes.  There¬ 
fore  he  makes  a  plea  for  co-ordination  and  administration 
of  all  higher  education  activities  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  one  federal  agency. 

New  ruling  on  tax-free  property  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia:  exemption  ends  whenever  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  sold  for  profit.  TTie  decision,  made  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict’s  board  of  tax  appeals,  applied  specifically  to  prop¬ 
erty  owned  by  a  religious  organization. 

ralifornia’s  teachers  association  is  crowing. 
Its  legislative  accomplishments  this  past  year  might  well 
be  envied  by  other  state  groups:  (1)  all  bills  sponsored 
by  the  CTA  were  made  law  (2)  not  one  measure  op¬ 
posed  by  the  group  was  passed  (3)  only  two  of  20  bills 
which  the  association  endorsed,  but  did  not  sponsor, 
were  defeated.  One  of  the  two:  a  measure  that  would 
have  established  a  duty-free  lunch  period  for  all  teachers. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Tenney  Committee:  Legislative  Investigation  of  Subversive 
Activities  in  California.  Edw.  L.  Barrett,  Jr.  Cornell  U.  Press, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  400p.  $5.  (An  account  of  the  committee’s  back¬ 
ground,  membership,  investigations,  legislative  proposals,  and 
methods.) 


Administration 


Lined  up  alongside  schools  in  their  fight  to 
subdue  enemies  of  public  education  are  two  new  recruits 
— the  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

When  the  Legion  convenes  for  its  national  meeting 
in  Miami,  October  14  through  18,  Illinois  delegates  will 
be  there  urging  not  only  a  vote  of  confidence  in  public 
schools,  but  direct  Legionnaire  action  to  repell  anti-school 
onslaughts.  “These  unfair  and  unjust  attacks,”  the  Illi¬ 
nois  resolution  will  say,  “can  best  be  defeated  by  efforts 
of  millions  of  American  Legionnaires  in  the  various 
posts  throughout  the  country  .  .  .  who  call  on  parents 
and  citizens  in  local,  state  and  national  civic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  to  support  the  schools,  teachers 
and  administrators  in  defeating  school  attackers.” 

The  Ford  Foundation  will  launch  its  school  defensive 
indirectly.  Of  four  projects  scheduled  by  its  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education  this  year,  one  will  be  an 
examination  into  the  “critical  areas”  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  including  inquiry  into  the  validity 
of  accusations  that  public  schools  are  by-passing  the 
fundamentals  —  that  foremost  charge  of  school-hate 
groups.  (For  further  news  of  the  American  Legion,  see  CUR¬ 
RICULA.  For  information  on  other  Ford  Foundation  activities, 
see  below.) 

New  source  of  scholarships  for  outstanding 
high  school  graduates  in  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
city’s  Community  Chest.  Last  year  the  Chest-supported 
scholarship  fund  provided  awards,  totaling  $2,700,  to 
11  students. 

School  busses  are  used  for  class  trips  more 
frequently  in  Los  Angeles  than  in  any  other  metropolitan 
school  system,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  reported 
in  a  bulletin  published  this  past  summer.  Last  month, 
after  tallying  up  all  school  bus  runs  during  the  1950-51 
year,  the  school  district’s  tranportation  section  announced 
that  on  15.882  occasions,  school  busses  bad  been  used 
for  purposes  other  than  getting  students  to  or  from  school. 

In  Los  Angeles,  all  school-furnished  transportation  is 
free  to  students.  While  occasionally  the  transportation 
section  charters  a  private  bus  for  a  student  trip,  more 
often  than  not  it  has  its  own  busses  available,  since 
drivers  are  hired  on  a  full-time  basis.  For  that  reason, 
according  to  Associate  Supt.  Maurice  G.  Blair,  costs  of 
special  transportation  cannot  be  isolated  or  broken  down. 

If  they  could,  many  would  be  chalked  up  to  “instruc¬ 
tion,”  for  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  special  bus 
runs  carry  high  school  teams  to  athletic  contests,  or 
deposit  music  groups  here  and  there  to  perform,  almost 
half  can  be  classified  as  “school  journeys  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes.” 

Having  adopted  instructional  trips  on  such  a  large 
scale,  the  school  system,  of  course,  has  had  to  set  up 
many  rules  controlling  them;  for  instance  (1)  all  must 
be  scheduled  through  the  transportation  section  (2)  * 
“parent’s  permission”  must  be  on  file  at  the  school  of 
each  pupil  making  a  trip  (3)  no  parents  may  use  school 
transportation  (4)  the  teacher  accompanying  the  group 


must  carry  a  first-aid  kit  (5)  busses  cannot  be  used  for 
picnics  or  outings,  or  for  the  activities  of  groups  not 
entirely  school-sponsored,  such  as  Boy  Scouts. 

To  guide  them  in  scheduling  and  conducting  edu¬ 
cational  jaunts,  teachers  have  the  help  of  up-to-date 
field  trip  manuals.  It's  Worth  a  Visit  (there  are  separate 
editions  for  elementary  and  secondary  grades)  sets  forth 
rules  and  regulations  for  school  journeys,  and  recom¬ 
mends  places  to  be  visited.  Each  recommendation  is 
accompanied  by  details  on  what  to  do  and  what  to  see, 
precautions  to  be  taken,  and  (of  perhaps  most  value  to 
teachers)  a  layout  of  the  establishment. 

In  Milwaukee,  field  trips  also  have  become  an  accepted 
means  of  instruction,  with  about  75  to  80%  of  all  teach¬ 
ers  conducting  them  at  least  occasionally.  They  are  due 
to  become  more  popular  this  year  as  the  result  of  a 
new  guide  on  the  use  of  community  resources  (see  TEACH¬ 
ING  METHODS  &  PROBLEMS).  The  school  system  does 
not  furnish  classes  with  free  transportation,  but  it  has 
taken  a  step  which  makes  ushering  children  about  on 
public  vehicles  (or  around  manufacturing  plants)  more 
attractive  to  teachers:  the  board  of  education  now  pro¬ 
vides  all  instructional  staff  members  with  blanket  lia¬ 
bility  coverage  in  case  a  pupil  is  injured  while  on  an 
educational  trip. 

By  tho  first  birthday  of  the  Ford  fund  on 

September  27  (a  year  ago  on  that  date  its  activities 
actually  started),  the  foundation’s  project-sifters  had  re¬ 
ceived  letters  and  applications  describing  25,000  under¬ 
takings  which  their  would-be  sponsors  thought  deserving 
of  financial  aid.  Currently  the  foundation’s  Pasadena 
offices  are  averaging  1,000  requests  weekly. 

Of  most  significance  to  schools  and  colleges  is  the 
foundation’s  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
which  will  receive  a  sizable  lump  each  year  from  the 
§25,000.000  the  foundation  expects  to  spend  annually. 
Lined  up  for  this  year  are  four  school  projects:  (1) 
a  study  of  general  education  in  high  schools,  and  of 
how  it  can  be  integrated  with  college  education  (2)  a 
long-range  study  on  the  education  of  teachers  (3)  in¬ 
quiry  into  education  abroad,  and  how  it  can  be  bettered 
(4)  investigation  of  “critical  areas”  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

.4mon|{  Ntudy  fguide.*«  for  eitizon  groups 

working  to  improve  schools  will  be  a  bulletin  on  the 
financing  of  public  education.  The  National  Citizens 
Commission  for  the  Public  Schools  reports  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  now  is  in  preparation,  under  guidance  of  Dr. 
Edgar  L.  Morphet,  professor  of  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  The  guide  will  be  ready  this  fall. 

To  assuro  qualified  board  members^  com¬ 
munity  groups  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  have  set  up  a 
standing  non-partisan  committee  for  the  selection  of 
school  board  candidates.  Established  five  years  ago  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Home  &  School  Association,  the 
committee  is  composed  of  14  members  (half  retire  each 
year)  representing  six  civic  clubs,  all  of  which  are  non- 
restrictive  in  membership.  When  board  election  time 
rolls  around,  the  committee  obtains  names  of  likely 
candidates  from  its  sponsors  and  from  the  public  at 
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large.  Then  it  considers  the  proposed  nominees’  quali¬ 
fications,  selects  a  slate,  and  convinces  its  candidates 
that  they  should  run.  As  encouragement,  committee 
members  take  over  the  job  of  securing  names  on  nomi¬ 
nating  petitions. 

Most  important  education  job  of  citizens  is  electing 
a  good  board  to  govern  their  schools.  Other  commun¬ 
ities  that  have  developed  somewhat  similar  schemes  to  see 
that  qualified  men  seek  school  board  posts,  according  to 
the  National  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools, 
are  Arlington  County,  Va. ;  Evanston,  Ill.;  and  Chappa- 
qua,  Scarsdale  and  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Tighter  faculty  control  of  sports  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  William  and  Mary  promises  to  remove  football 
victories  as  one  of  the  institution’s  major  goals.  In  the 
future,  faculty  committees  on  admissions,  athletics,  schol¬ 
arships  and  academic  standing  will  be  elfected,  not  ap¬ 
pointed.  Hence,  the  administration  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  department  will  no  longer  be  able  to  run  the 
entire  athletic  show. 

College  public  relations  departments  can  de-emphasize 
football  and  its  scandals  by  calling  attention  to  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  students  other  than  athletes.  Dr.  Robt. 
F.  Chandler,  Jr.,  president  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  pointed  out  last  month.  “When  news  of  sports 
bribery  and  cheating  hits  headlines  in  daily  newspapers, 
send  to  community  weeklies  releases  about  students  who 
are  applying  themselves  properly  to  educational  tasks,” 
he  advised. 

.Work  to  improve  school  administration 

in  the  Northwest  will  be  centralized  at  the  University  of 
Oregon;  in  the  Pacific  Southwest,  at  Stanford.  Recently 
the  two  institutions  joined  with  Harvard,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  of  Columbia  University,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  in  becoming  regional  centers  for  the  Co¬ 
operative  Project  in  Educational  Administration,  run  by 
the  AASA  and  supported  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Dangerous  Duty  of  the  University,”  Robt.  Redfield.  School 
&  Society,  Sept.  15,  1951.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (“Repu¬ 
tation  of  a  university  for  radicalism  is  evidence  that  it  is  engaged 
in  defending  freedom.”) 

“Wisdom”  John  M.  Dorsey.  Michigan  Education  Jour.,  Sept. 
1951.  9.35  N.  Washington  St.,  Lansing.  (A  discussion  on  philoso¬ 
phy  of  education.) 

How  Can  We  Help  Get  Belter  Schools?  Nat.  Citizens  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Public  Schools.  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  19.  Single 
copies,  I5c  each.  (.4  handbook  for  citizens’  school  committees, 
covering  activation,  membership,  organization,  functioning  and 
responsibility.) 

“Toward  100  Per  Cent  Classroom  Utilization,”  Peter  Ma.siko.  Jr. 
Junior  College  Jour.,  Sept.  1951.  1785  Mass.  Are.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.C.  (A  plan  for  class  scheduling  to  permit  full  use  of  space 
available.) 

God  and  Man  at  Yale,  Wm.  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  Henry  Regnery  Co., 
20  W.  Jackson  Bird.,  Chicago  4.  To  be  released  Oct.  15.  $3.50. 
(An  “expose”  of  academic  freedom,  showing  “how  universities 
are  undermining  the  American  tradition.”) 

A  Calendar  of  Campus  Activities,  John  H.  McCoy.  C/o  the 
author,  Fluor  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles  22.  34p.  $325.  (Fourth 
edition  of  a  public  relations  guide  giving  day-by-day  suggestions 
for  balanced  public  relations  activities.) 
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Professional  Relations 


Porllamrs  monih-long  summer  workshop 

for  teachers  is  distinctive.  It  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  local  school  system  and  by  Oregon’s  state  system  of 
higher  education.  The  state  pays  salaries  of  the  work¬ 
shop  director,  demonstration  teachers  and  specialists; 
the  Portland  school  board  provides  facilities,  and  the 
services  of  many  principals,  supervisors  and  department 
heads,  all  of  whom  are  employed  on  an  11 -month  basis. 

Not  all  teachers  who  attend  are  from  Portland.  Some 
come  from  elsewhere  in  the  state  and.  like  Portland 
teachers,  pay  a  fee  only  if  they  want  academic  credit. 
Exceptionally  productive,  the  workshop  is  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  locally-produced  teaching  materials 
used  in  Portland  schools  (see  AUDIO-VISUAL). 

Six  conlrovorsial  issuos  will  bo  debated 

by  panels  of  teachers  and  citizens  in  Indiana  this  month. 
The  discussions,  scheduled  for  the  Indiana  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  convention,  will  involve  ( 1 )  religious 
education — released  time,  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools, 
instruction  in  moral  and  spiritual  values  (2)  family  and 
sex  education — how  it  should  be  taught  and  its  desirable 
limitations  (3)  participation  in  politics — how  far  teach¬ 
ers  should  go  in  discussing  hot  political  situations  (4) 
world  citizenship — what  children  should  know  about  the 
United  Nations,  isolationism.  Point  Four  (5)  intercultur- 
al  cooperation— segregation,  minority  groups,  capital  and 
labor  (6)  mental  and  emotional  health — the  impact  of 
television,  comic  books,  advertising,  propaganda. 

1952^8  ^'^best  teacher’’  may  |So  unnamed^ 

for  the  “Quiz  Kids”  radio  show,  which  previously  con¬ 
ducted  the  teacher-of-the-year  contest,  has  lost  its  radio 
and  TV  sponsorship.  Unless  a  new  sponsor  is  found 
quickly,  the  Quiz  Kids  will  go  off  the  air. 


Teaching  3iethods  and  Problems 


When  students  grade  their  own  work,  they 
learn  a  lot  about  themselves.  When  grading  is  a  group 
job,  they  also  gain  practical  experience  in  tackling  a 
difficult  problem  and  solving  it  together. 

A  high  school  teacher  found  this  grading  plan  work¬ 
able  (and,  incidentally,  discovered  that  class-assigned 
marks  were  as  valid  as  those  she  would  have  given  with¬ 
out  help)  : 

In  an  American  history  class  split  up  into  groups 
for  presentation  of  round-table  discussions,  each  stu¬ 
dent  assumed  responsibility  for  evaluating  each  com¬ 
mittee’s  accomplishment,  including  the  one  on  which  he 
served.  Then,  in  addition,  he  gave  himself  and  each  of 
his  committee-mates  an  individual  score  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  contribution  to  the  work  done  by  the  group.  To 
these  were  added  the  teacher’s  mark  for  each  commit¬ 
tee  and  for  each  individual  student.  A  weighing  of  two 
final  scores — that  earned  collectively  by  his  committee 


and  that  earned  individually — brought  the  student  his 
ultimate  grade. 

Although  a  complicated  process,  the  group-grading 
did  not  divert  attention  from  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  study  unit — an  understanding  of  the  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  War.  For  in  becoming  responsible  for  evaluation, 
students  bore  in  mind  the  criteria  they  had  set  up,  and 
they  saw  more  clearly  what  they  must  do  to  produce 
good  work.  All  grades  had  been  based  on  four  criteria: 
(1)  how  well  the  discussion  had  been  prepared  (2)  how 
well  work  was  balanced  among  committee  members  (3) 
how  well  the  material  was  organized  (4)  how  well  it 
w'as  presented.  Such  goals  pointed  up  the  need  to  dig 
deeply  for  facts,  to  present  a  logical  and  significant  dis¬ 
cussion  in  an  interesting  fashion,  and  to  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  committee’s  undertaking  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  steal  the  show. 

A  full  description  of  the  cooperative  grading  scheme 
will  appear  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Chicago  Schools 
Journal,  published  by  Chicago  Teachers  College.  Author 
of  the  article  is  Mrs.  Frances  Ferrell,  the  teacher  whose 
classes  tried  out  the  plan. 

Somothing  that’s  long  been  needed  has  been 
prepared  for  high  school  students  in  Clayton,  Mo.  This 
fall  each  inserted  into  his  notebook  an  eight-page  printed 
leaflet  prescribing  mechanics  of  form  and  style  apply¬ 
ing  to  all  written  work  submitted  to  any  teacher. 

Compiled  by  a  committee  of  English,  social  studies 
and  commercial  teachers,  the  style  guide  takes  no  liberties 
with  long-accepted  form.  Yet  while  the  school-wide  rules 
are  arbitrary  and  at  times  debatable,  they  should  save 
confusion  and  quibbling  over  trifles  of  punctuation,  capi¬ 
talization,  abbreviation,  forms  of  outlining  and  bibliogra-  j 
pines.  Now  when  questions  on  correct  practice  arise, 
teachers  explain  to  students  that  variations  are  accepted  1 
elsewhere  —  but  that  Clayton  follows  its  “Manual  of ; 
Form  and  Style.” 

Because  each  of  the  85  rules  given  is  numbered, 
teachers  may  use  the  numbers  in  noting  nonconformity ' 
in  students’  papers. 

To  wring  full  value  from  a  field  trip,  teach- 
ers  should  abide  by  these  rules,  advises  Using  Communitj 
Resources,  new  teaching  manual  in  use  in  Milwaukee:  • 
be  sure  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  trip — bring  pupils  j 
into  the  planning — plan  every  detail  carefully — be  sure  j 
pupils  understand  purposes  of  the  trip — prepare  indi- 1 
vidual  guide  sheets  for  students — see  that  the  trip  escort 
knows  what  to  show  pupils — arrive  and  leave  on  time- 
follow  up  the  trip  with  study — evaluate  results — catalog 
and  file  all  trip  material  for  future  reference. 

The  manual  should  be  a  handy  one  for  Milwaukee 
teachers.  It  gives  illustrations  of  thorough  trip  planning, 
follow-up  activities  and  evaluation.  (One  suggested  class 
project:  pupils  should  study  routes  and  types  of  trans¬ 
portation  available,  figure  cost  per  pupil  and  draw  up 
a  map  of  the  trip.)  Then  the  guide  gives  brief  informa¬ 
tion  on  places  recommended  for  primary,  intermediate, 
upper-grade  and  high  school  visiting. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Growing  Into  Reading,  Marion  Monroe.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

433  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  II.  (A  book  for  teachers  and  parenti 
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oj  five-  and  six-year-olds.  It  describes  stages  of  development  that 
lead  to  reading,  and  offers  suggestions  on  the  kinds  of  help  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  given  that  they  may  learn  to  read  more  easily.) 
Promoting  Growth  Toward  Maturity  in  Interpreting  What  Is 
Read,  U  rn.  S.  Gray,  editor.  L.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago  37.  240p. 

Educating  the  Retarded  Child,  Samuel  A.  Kirk  &  G.  Orville 
Johnson.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7.  (Information 
on  the  training,  in  public  schools,  of  retarded  children,  including 
those  of  preschool  age.) 
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Driver  training  mill  br  standardized  in 

Pennsylvania,  where  the  legislature  has  directed  state 
education  authorities  to  prepare  a  course  outline.  The 
legislation  also  provides  state  assistance  in  financing 
driving  instruction.  Such  funds  will  be  issued  starting 
with  this  school  year. 

Costs  of  behind-the-whecl  training  prevent  many 
schools  from  offering  complete  education  in  driving  and 
highway  safety.  Last  month,  however,  the  New  York 
City  school  system’s  Bureau  of  Research,  after  over¬ 
seeing  experimental  courses,  reported  that  costs  could 
be  cut.  Then  it  endorsed  new  driver-training  apparatus 
which  tests  reaction  of  a  student  while  manipulating 
controls  of  a  laboratory  car. 

Objoetivo  study  of  c'oniniunism  has  a  place 
in  schools,  delegates  at  an  Illinois  meeting  of  American 
Legionnaires  decided  last  month.  Accordingly,  the  Illi¬ 
nois  group  will  recommend  that  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  say  something  in  convention  resolutions  this  month 
about  ( 1 )  communism’s  being  fitting  school  subject- 
matter  (2)  the  difference  between  understanding  of  com¬ 
munism  and  its  acceptance  (3)  the  unsound  thinking  of 
citizens  who  brand  as  “Red”  teachers  with  courage  to 
discuss  communism  in  classrooms. 
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.4fter-school  classes  in  French  are  open  to 
all  pupils  in  the  second  through  the  sixth  grades  at  the 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  elementary  school  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Initiated  by  parents  and  staff  members,  the 
classes  provide  no  background  in  grammar,  but  give 
pupils  a  feeling  for  the  French  language,  and  practice 
in  hearing  and  speaking  a  foreign  tongue.  Classwork  is 
entirely  conversational,  with  accent  on  listening  to,  and 
telling,  simple  stories  in  French,  singing  French  songs, 
and  playing  French  games. 

Because  young  children  pick  up  and  retain  new  words 
more  readily  than  others,  teachers  in  the  school  think 
their  students  will  be  well-prepared  for  serious  language 
study  later. 

As  shortaifc  of  nurses  grows,  more  junior  col¬ 
leges  are  looking  into  the  possibilities  of  offering  nursing 
education,  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
reports.  Then  it  suggests  that  school  administrators  read 
a  new  book.  The  Education  of  the  Nursing  Technician 
jlPutnam),  which  recommends  and  describes  a  24-month 
course  to  be  offered  cooperatively  by  a  junior  college 


and  local  hospitals.  In  the  training,  the  usual  drudgery 
of  the  student  nurse  would  be  eliminated  in  favor  of 
general  education.  Another  suggestion:  investigate  the 
nursing  education  given  at  Sacramento’s  junior  college. 


As  a  bricigo  for  eilizonsbip  education. 

school  civic  clubs  have  proved  useful  in  New  York 
City’s  junior  high  schools.  Usually  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  school  at  large  (pupils  ask  to  join),  the 
clubs  follow  a  pattern  of  discussion-investigation-action 
in  undertaking  civic  and  school  projects.  How  the  groups 
are  organized,  what  they  do,  and  some  of  their  accom¬ 
plishments  are  reported  in  a  57-page  bulletin  published 
this  past  summer.  A  highlight:  directions  for  students 
in  interviewing  adults  for  opinions  and  facts. 

Of  new  practices  in  teaching  citizenship,  those  involv¬ 
ing  the  gathering  and  analysis  of  public  opinion  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  popular,  reports  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Vincent,  of 
the  Citizenship  Education  Project  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Teachers  College.  Students  in  many  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  by  studying  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  by  conducting  their  own  polls,  are  finding 
out  how  public  opinion  is  formed  and  wbat  influences 
it,  he  says.  In  so  doing,  they  obtain  a  better  idea  of  how 
democracy  works. 


A  Kansas  Elomonlary  Sebool  Commission 

has  been  appointed  to  guide  development  of  elementary 
curricula  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Kansas 
Commission  on  Education  for  Life  Adjustment  is  direct¬ 
ing  curriculum  improvement  in  high  schools.  Both  work 
to  stimulate  curriculum  experimentation  and  evaluation, 
serving  as  a  clearing  center  for  ideas  and  consultant 
services. 


CL’RREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Vitalizing  Secondary  Education  —  Education  for  Life  Adjustment. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  I06p.  30c.  (Report  on  three 
years  of  progress  in  life  adjustment  education,  including  activities 
of  the  national  commission,  state  committees  and  local  schools.) 
“The  Novel  for  the  Adolescent,”  Dwight  L.  Burton.  English  Jour., 
Sept.  1951.  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  37.  (Discussion  of  books 
written  about  adolescents,  for  adolescents.) 

“Pennsylvania — A  Resource  Unit,”  Pittsburgh  Schools,  Vol.  XXV, 
No.  4-5.  Division  of  Curriculum  Development  &  Research,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Public  Schools.  (A  guide  for  teachers  in  constructing  a 
teaching  unit  on  the  state.) 

“Helping  the  City  Build  a  Master  Plan,”  Nellie  B.  Moore  &  Joseph 
E.  Walker.  NEA  Jour.,  Sept.  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  (In  a  small  Pennsylvania  town,  the  school  has  become  the 
center  of  information  on  city  planning.  Each  year  a  senior  class 
in  problems  of  democracy  takes  up  city  planning  where  the  class 
of  the  year  before  left  off.) 

Planning  for  American  Youth.  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School 
Principals,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  64p.  One  copy 
free  to  members  until  Oct.  15;  additional  copies,  and  price  to 
others:  50c  each.  (A  newly  revised  booklet  summarizing  the  high 
school  program  set  forth  in  the  book  Education  for  All  American 
Youth.  The  summary  is  recommended  for  study  by  civic  groups.) 
Offerings  and  Enrollments  in  Higli  School  Subjects.  1948-49. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  Il8p.  30c.  (Complete  re¬ 
port  on  the  1948-49  survey  of  high  school  subject  enrollments.) 
“Improving  Community  Resources,”  School  Executive,  Sept.  1951. 
470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Viewpoints  and  experiences  of  six  edu¬ 
cators  who  have  worked  to  improve  community  resources  through 
schools  in  the  South.) 
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Religion 


€«uidance  in  the  teaching  of  values  will  be 
given  Kentucky  school  staffs  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  This  month  it  becomes  the  first 
state  school  agency  to  add  a  Director  of  Moral  and 
Spiritual  Education  to  its  personnel  roster.  The  position 
will  be  filled  by  J.  M.  Tydings,  executive  director  of  the 
Lincoln  Foundation. 

While  the  job  is  only  part-time,  and  while  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  through  aid  of  a  Lilly  Endowment  grant,  yet  it 
is  noteworthy  that  Kentucky  education  authorities  have 
assumed  responsibility  for  leadership  in  advancing  moral 
and  spiritual  education. 

They  have  been  moving  in  that  direction  for  some 
time,  with  the  help  of  the  Lincoln  Foundation  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  Board.  The  department’s  Committee  on 
Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  in  Education  sponsored  its 
third  workshop  this  summer.  Soon  it  will  release  a  third 
report  describing  ways  Kentucky  teachers  have  helped 
students  develop  fitting  principles  to  guide  their  think¬ 
ing  and  behavior.  While  in  1949  and  1950  the  summer 

workshops  were  conducted  only  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  this  summer  separate  sessions  were  held  there 
and  at  six  publicly-supported  teachers  colleges. 

A  report  detailing  the  entire  Kentucky  program  is  in 
preparation,  incidentally. 

New  Mexico’s  Supreme  Court  has  settled  a 
question  that  has  brought  intense  Catholic-Protestant  con¬ 
flict  to  the  state:  Should  members  of  Catholic  religious 
orders  be  permitted  to  teach  in  public  schools?  Last 
month  the  high  court  ruled  that  they  could — provided 
that  they  did  not  wear  religious  habits  while  on  duty, 
and  that  they  did  not  teach  sectarian  religion.  Com¬ 
mented  the  justices  in  their  decision:  “There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state.” 

A  similar  restriction  against  religious  garb  is  in  effect 
in  North  Dakota.  There,  however,  it  is  not  the  result 
of  a  court  mandate,  but  of  a  state  law  passed  by  initiative 
in  1948. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Religious  Values  in  Education.  Ward  Madden.  Harper  &  Bros., 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  S3. 

“When  We  Interpret  Values,”  Edw.  W.  Blakeman.  Nation's 
Schools,  Oct.  1931.  919  N.  Mich..  Chicago  II.  (A  discussion  of 
successful  teaching  of  religious  values  in  the  classroom.) 


Student  Activities 


Four  fraternities  severed  national  ties  at 

the  University  of  Connecticut  recently.  Local  chapters 
of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Sigma  Nu,  Kappa  Sigma  and 
Sigma  Chi  found  it  necessary  this  fall  to  break  with 
parent  groups  in  order  to  toe  the  line  of  the  university’s 
anti-discrimination  policy.  Effective  this  fall  (but  an¬ 
nounced  three  years  ago),  a  new  rule  prohibits  use 
of  university-owned  buildings  and  property  by  organiza¬ 
tions  in  which  membership  is  banned  or  on  a  quota 


basis  to  students  of  certain  races  or  religions.  Of  Con¬ 
necticut  fraternities  which  are  keeping  their  national 
ufliliatiuns,  two  do  so  because  their  national  bodies  re¬ 
moved  discriminatory  membership  clauses  this  year.  The 
two  are  Theta  Chi  and  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. 

At  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  six  Negro  students  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Lhiiversity  of  North  Carolina  law  school, 
as  a  result  of  court  order.  Although  entitled  to  the  use 
of  all  educational  facilities  of  the  college  on  a  non-segre- 
gated  basis,  they  are  not  permitted  to  sit  with  white 
classmates  in  the  stadium  cheering  section.  “Educational 
facilities  do  not  include  scats  at  football  games,”  Chan¬ 
cellor  Robl.  B.  House  announced. 

A  l■i||$ll  school  ^Vasnimunily  clicsl^*  in  Mar¬ 
shall,  Minn.,  makes  all  school  contributions  to  charity 
drives.  Only  money-raising  campaigns  among  pupils  are 
two  which  keep  the  chest  supplied  with  funds — the  annual 
chest  drive  and  a  “Share  Your  Christmas”  collection. 

Selected  by  the  student  council,  chest  directors  set 
goals  for  student  contributions,  requesting  for  the  main 
drive  SI  from  juniors  and  seniors,  75if  from  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  SOC  from  seventh-  and  eighth-graders. 

There  is  one  stipulation:  students  must  earn  the  money 
for  their  donations;  they  should  not  dun  parents. 

Two  student  workshops  are  noteworthy 

for  the  topics  considered.  Seniors  of  all  high  schools  in 
one  North  Carolina  county  took  part  in  a  Social  Standards 
Conference  (discussed:  boy-girl  relationships,  social  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  youth’s  place  in  the  community,  religion). 
.Athletes  of  all  high  schools  in  a  Kentucky  county  got 
together  with  cheerleaders,  coaches,  principals  and  class 
officers  to  talk  over  sportsmanship. 

If  the  student  couneil  needs  money,  it  might 
borrow  an  idea  from  the  Alice  Robertson  junior  high 
school  in  Muskogee,  Okla.  There  the  council  published 
a  mimeographed  student  directory,  giving  telephone  num¬ 
bers.  Demand  outstripped  supply.  j 


V  oeationah-Mndustrial 


Search  for  train«*d  office  w'orkers  has  ended 
with  the  DuPont  offices  in  Wilmington  training  their 
own.  Under  the  arrangement,  trainees  work  and  study 
in  shifts.  One  group  works  mornings,  another  after¬ 
noons;  both  use  free  hours  to  attend  business  school. 
Participants,  who  are  chosen  from  nearby  high  schools 
on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  aptitude,  must  pay  busi¬ 
ness  school  tuition  of  S400,  but  half  is  refunded  by  the 
company  after  completion  of  the  course  and  employ¬ 
ment  for  one  year.  Trainees  earn  S130  monthly,  start 
full-time  stenographic  and  other  office  jobs  at  .$189. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  48p.  20c.  (An  annotated  bibliography  of 
studies  published  in  1949  and  1950.) 

Salary  Incentives  for  Teachers  of  Industrial  and  Distributive  Edo- 
cation.  Amer.  Vocational  Assn.,  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  Wash.S, 
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D.C.  l^c,  (If  hy  salary  schedules  should  be  revised  to  give  credit 
for  practical  experience  in  industry  and  business.) 

“How  Does  Your  Program  Stack  Lp?"  E.  C.  Harrison.  School 
Shop,  Sept.  1951.  Ann  .4rbor,  .Mich.  (Criteria  for  checking  the 
effectiveness  of  industrial  education.) 


Audio-Visuat 


Best  instructional  materials  center  of  any 

public  school  system  is  in  Portland.  Ore.,  according  to 
professors  of  education  who  helped  Portland  conduct 
its  curriculum  workshop  this  summer. 

The  center,  run  by  Amo  DeBernardis.  maintains  regu¬ 
lar  delivery  service  twice  a  week  to  each  school  to  pro¬ 
vide  teachers  with  materials  at  the  right  time.  Deliver¬ 
ing  what  is  needed  when  it  is  needed  is  a  problem. 
But  the  department’s  biggest  task  is  encouraging  and 
guiding  teachers  in  the  wise  use  of  the  many  teaching 
aids  available.  Another  job  is  checking  on  new  ma¬ 
terials  published,  and  preparing  those  which  are  not 
available  for  purchase.  One  of  the  center’s  most  recent 

publications:  a  series  of  third-grade  text  booklets  on 
the  city  of  Portland. 
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§nnbbiny{  educational  TV  channels,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College  has  applied  to  the  FCC  for  a  frequency 
assignment  among  commercial  lanes.  The  desired  sta¬ 
tion  actually  would  function  as  an  educational  station, 
but  it  could  do  a  better  job  than  most  since  it  could 
present  some  of  the  best  eommercially  sponsored  net¬ 
work  shows,  President  John  M.  Hannah  explained.  “With¬ 
out  access  to  certain  commercial  program  material,”  he 
went  on  to  say,  “we  could  never  do  a  fully  effective  job 
of  television  programming.” 

Apparently  Michigan  State  is  out  of  line  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Educational  Television,  which  is  bend¬ 
ing  its  efforts  to  secure  set-aside  of  10%  or  more  of 
very  high  frequency  channels  for  educational  stations 
only.  Reported  the  committee  last  month:  “Educators 
have  overwhelmingly  accepted  the  tentative  allocations 
.  .  .  although  in  some  states  they  desire  more.”  Four 
states — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Wis¬ 
consin — have  requested  additional  channels  as  part  of 
their  plans  for  statewide  networks  of  educational  TV 
stations.  (See  Building  &  Equipment.) 

Appreeiation  coursos  in  films  may  sometime 
be  listed  in  college  catalogs  along  with  appreciation 
courses  in  art,  music,  drama,  sculpture  and  poetry.  Since 
1944  when  the  first  motion  picture  appreciation  course 
was  established  at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  13 
others  have  appeared. 

The  Connecticut  offering  is  described  in  the  September 
issue  of  Educational  Screen.  Listed  as  “English  290  — 
History  of  the  Motion  Picture,”  the  course  is  an  elective 
for  juniors  and  seniors,  but  credit  cannot  count  toward 
a  major  in  any  department,  even  English.  During  the 
work,  the  student  sees  13  film  programs,  submits  six 
critical  papers.  Like  other  “appreciation”  training,  the 
course  is  designed  to  develop  discriminating  taste. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Training  by  TV.  Office  of  Technical  Service,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  ITash.  25,  D.C.  75c.  (Report  on  experimental  use  of  tele¬ 
vised  instruction  by  the  Navy’s  Special  Devices  Division.) 
‘‘Vocabulary  via  Tachistoscope,”  James  I.  Brown.  Educational 
Screen,  Sept.  1951.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  1.  (Report  on  a  com¬ 
bined  “master-word"  and  visual  approach  to  vocabulary  building.) 
Lantern  Slides  and  How  to  Make  Them.  Educational  Sales  Di¬ 
vision,  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  688  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester 
2,  N.Y.  37p.  (A  collection  of  articles  on  making  lantern  slides.) 
“Using  Mechanical  Devices  Can  Increase  Speed  of  Reading,” 
George  S.  Speer.  Nation’s  Schools,  Oct.  1951.  919  N.  Mich., 
Chicago  II.  (An  article  by  the  director  of  the  Institute  for  Psycho¬ 
logical  Services,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.) 


A.dult  Education 


New  periodical  for  adult  educators,  tenta¬ 
tively  titled  Leadership,  is  to  be  published  by  the  Adult 
Eilucation  Association  of  the  L-SA,  successor  to  the  NEA 
Department  of  Adult  Education  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Adult  Education. 

The  NEA’s  Division  of  Adult  Education,  incidentally, 
is  offering  three  new  booklets  in  the  adult  field.  They 
are  The  Educational  Theatre  in  Adult  Education  ($1), 
Interpersonal  Perceptions  of  Teachers,  Students  and  Par¬ 
ents  (.$1.25),  and  Leadership  and  Participation  in  Large 
Group  Meetings  (50^). 


Parent"Teacher 


Issuance  of  report  cards  is  staggered  over 
several  weeks  by  Minneapolis  elementary  school  teachers. 
They  find  that  when  pupil  reports  go  out  two  or  three 
at  a  time,  parents  are  less  likely  to  compare  marks  of 
their  children  with  those  of  others. 

Most  Minneapolis  elementary  schools  use  the  con 
ference  method  of  reporting,  sending  out  cards  only  at 
midyear  and  in  June.  Teachers  have  premission  to  dis¬ 
miss  their  classes  an  hour  early  four  times  during  the 
fall  that  they  may  schedule  meetings  with  parents. 

In  Austin  high  school,  Chicago,  Asst.  Principal  Ray 
Lussenhop  has  done  something  about  the  tendency  of 
schools  to  contact  parents  only  when  a  pupil  is  having 
difficulty.  In  the  October  issue  of  Nation’s  Schools,  he 
suggests  occasions  when  commendatory  letters  might  be 
appropriate:  when  students  make  the  honor  roll,  com¬ 
plete  worth-while  class  projects,  render  school  service, 
contribute  substantially  in  activities,  music,  dramatics  or 
assemblies.  At  Austin,  pains  are  taken  to  praise  the 
“average”  student  for  any  better-than-usual  work. 

Children  model  behavior  after  parents, 

according  to  a  study  completed  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota’s  Institute  of  Child  Welfare. 

The  investigation  disclosed  specifically  that  giving  chil¬ 
dren  regular  household  chores  had  little  effect  on  their 
dependability  or  on  “their  sense  of  obligation  to  yield 
individual  advantage  to  the  benefit  of  the  group”;  chil¬ 
dren  whose  parents  were  civic-minded,  however,  rated 
higher  on  responsibility  than  others. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Tensions  in  Parent-Teacher  Relations;  Must  They  Exist?” 
Ethel  Kauin.  Nat.  I’arent-Teacher,  Oct.  1951.  600  S.  .Mich.  Bled., 
Chicago  5.  (The  reasons  for  separation  betueen  home  and  school, 
as  analyzed  by  a  child  guidance  expert  of  the  V.  of  Chicago.) 
“A  Means  to  An  End,”  T.  K.  Muellen.  Oliio  Schools,  Sept.  1951. 
213  E.  Broad  St.,  Columbus  15.  (Parent-teacher  conferences, 
given  a  trial  in  Lorain.  Ohio,  are  fudged  the  best  method  of  pupil 
reporting.) 

“Columbus  Public  Schools  Plan  ‘Operation  Information  ,”  N.  G. 
Fawcett  R:  Paul  R.  Klohr.  Nation's  Schools,  Oct.  1951.  919  N. 
Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  (Report  on  the  “take-home”  leaflets 
sent  out  with  report  cards.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


Sehool  window  broakay{o  in  l"hi«*af(o  has 

been  cut  40^J  in  the  past  three  years,  primarily  because 
of  an  active  campaign  against  vandalism,  according  to 
Thos.  J.  Brett,  chief  engineer  for  the  school  system. 

But  his  department  is  not  overlooking  possibilities  of 
clipping  window-pane  purchase  still  further  through  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  materials.  In  the  past  few  years, 
all  doors  have  been  equipped  with  shatterproof  glass 
(a  heavy  thickness  reinforced  with  wire) ;  as  a  result, 
breakage  of  glass  in  doors  is  no  longer  a  problem.  The 
shatterproof  glass  can’t  be  used  in  windows,  however, 
for  it  requires  a  special  sash.  Most  windows  in  Chicago 
schools  now  are  of  double-strength  glass,  built  to  with¬ 
stand  high  winds. 

Biggest  hope  for  reducing  window  costs  in  the  future. 
.Mr.  Brett  believes,  lies  in  wide  use  of  glass  block  in 
schoolhouse  construction.  Because  glass  block  lets  much 
of  the  needed  daylight  through,  there  will  be  fewer  and 
smaller  windows  to  break. 

t’ostM  of  buildings  Ncbool  TV  Nlafionsi  vary 
from  $106,000  to  $400,000,  according  to  plans  of  edu¬ 
cational  groups  which  are  hoping  for  channel  allocations. 
Programming  and  operating  expenses  are  expected  to 
run  as  low  as  $18,000,  and  as  high  as  8300,000  annually. 

Help  in  ebooNing  sbelfer  areas  comes  from 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration.  The  section 
of  a  building  safest  during  a  bombing,  it  says,  will  be 
the  one  that  is  ( 1 )  as  far  as  possible  from  outside  walls, 
and  away  from  courts  or  light  shafts  (2)  in  a  part  of 
the  building  most  structurally  compact,  with  close  spac¬ 
ing  of  columns  and  short-span  floor  beams  (3)  out  of 
direct  line  with  doors,  windows  and  hallways  having 
exposure  to  the  outside  (4)  free  of  glass  (5)  has  one 
interior  stairway,  not  adjoining  an  outer  wall  (6)  has 
no  furnaces,  boilers  or  large  steam,  w-ater  or  gas  pipes 
(7)  does  not  have  a  ceiling  of  the  hung  or  suspended 
type,  nor  heavy  lighting  fixtures  or  plaster  ornaments. 
Locations  that  will  have  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions:  rest  rooms,  stairw'ells.  interior  halls,  elevator  lob¬ 
bies,  basements. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Simple  Use  of  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction  Can  Pro¬ 
duce  Low-Cost  Schools,”  Marshall  T.  Mnnz.  Nation’s  Schools. 
Oct.  1951.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  II.  Details  of  a  low-cost 
school  building  in  Rockford,  III.) 


New  Classroom  Material 

Teachers  Planning  Units  on  Conservation  .  .  • 
should  obtain  this  year’s  listing  of  free  materials 
offered  by  the  American  Forest  Products  Industries, 
1319  18th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  Two  new 
booklets  among  the  literature,  charts,  maps,  film¬ 
strips  and  posters  available:  “The  Story  of  Paper” 
and  “The  Story  of  Lumber  and  Allied  Products.” 

Pep  Talks  on  Racial  Tolerance  .  .  •  come  in  the 
form  of  book-covers,  posters,  bookmarks  and  blot¬ 
ters  bearing  messages  fighting  prejudice.  For  quan¬ 
tity  prices,  write  the  Institute  for  .American  Democ¬ 
racy,  Inc.,  212  5th  Ave.,  New  York  10. 

“How  Strong  Is  Russia?”  ...  is  a  new  filmstrip 
series  being  produced  by  the  educational  activities 
office  of  the  New  York  Times.  Strips  will  cover 
the  Russian  people,  and  the  Soviet's  industrial, 
political  and  economic  strength.  The  strips  are 
designed  only  as  a  basis  for  further  study. 

Both  Science  and  Music  Students  .  .  .  would  profit 
from  seeing  a  new  British  Information  Service  film. 
Science  in  the  Orchestra.  Because  it  explains  how 
the  ear  hears,  it  would  be  appropriate  in  physiology, 
as  well  as  physics  classes.  Address  of  the  British 
Information  Service:  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20. 

Librarians  and  English  Teachers  .  .  .  might  inves¬ 
tigate  these  new  book  lists: 

Annotated  List  of  Books  for  Supplementary  Read¬ 
ing  (for  kindergarten  through  ninth  grade),  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  the  (Thildren’s  Reading 
Service,  106  Beekman  St.,  New  York  38. 

Books  for  You  (for  teen-agers),  available  at  40c 
per  copy  from  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21. 

Substitutes  for  Comic  Books  (for  elementary 
school  pupils),  also  published  by  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

Children  like  comic  books  because  children  like 
pictures,  says  the  Juvenile  Director  of  Stravon  Puh- 
lishers  in  New  York  City.  The  company  soon  will 
come  out  with  a  new  picture-book  series,  “A  Child’s 
Book  of  Great  Artists.”  Individual  books  ($1  each) 
will  tell  the  stories  of  Da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Van  Gogh,  Rubens.  Titian,  Corot,  Van  Dyck. 
Cezanne,  Renoir — mostly  in  color  illustrations. 

Geography  Reader  for  4th  Through  8th  Grades 
.  .  .  has  been  published  by  UNESCO.  The  Puzzle 
of  Food  and  People  (64  pages)  costs  60c,  should 
he  ordered  from  the  Manhattan  Publishing  Co.,  225 
I.afayette  St.,  New  York  12. 

Current  Affairs  Classes  .  .  .  will  find  helpful  in¬ 
formation  in  these  State  Department  publications 
( send  order  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Washington  25,  D.C.):  “Guide  to  the  UN  in  Korea” 
(15c).  “Technical  Assistance  Under  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Agencies”  (10c),  “Draft  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan”  (20c). 

Script  for  Use  During  Book  Week  ...  nr  at  the 
time  of  book  bazaars  may  be  obtained  from  Scho¬ 
lastics  Magazines,  341  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  The 
script,  “When  the  Bookworm  Turned,”  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  together  with  a  book  bazaar  manual,  posters 
and  pamphlets  in  a  packet  costing  II. 
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